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The Agricultural Situation 


GENERAL 


Business Activity and Consumer Demand 

The general level of economic activity is determined to a large 
extent, by the levels of the following four factors: (1) consumer ex- 
penditures, (2) investment, (3) government expenditures and (4) foreign 
trade. Let’s look briefly at the present situation and future prospect 
for each of these factors. 

Consumer income available for consumption after taxes has in- 
creased to record levels since last fall and is expected to increase even 
more in the coming months. Furthermore, consumers are saving less 
of their income than they were in 1953. Savings are now runnir z at 
7 percent of incomes as compared to 8 percent two years ago. Incr -ased 
(easier) consumer credit has also acted to magnify consumer purchasing 
power and in March the consumer credit outstanding was 8 percent 
higher than a year ago. Non-agricultural employment has increased 
to 48.7 million—300,000 above a year ago. 


In the investment sector recent surveys point to an increase in 
business expenditures of 5 percent from 1954 to 1955. Contract awards 
for all construction increased in March to the highest dollar volume 
for any month on record since May 1951. ‘The number of housing 
units started increased about seasonally and continued at an = ad 
justed annual rate of 1.4 million units. This is about 30 percent above 
the level of a year ago. Private non-residential building continues to 
advance and expenditures for this year are 17 percent above last year. 
Business inventories in the first quarter of the year reversed a down 
ward trend and rose slightly. Low inventory levels and a high level 
of economic activity point toward an increase in inventory levels ove1 
the coming months. 


Falling governmental expenditures, particularly for national security 
purposes, have been offsetting factors to increases elsewhere in the econ 
omy. National security took almost 15 percent of the U.S. total produc 
tion in 1953, while it accounts for only 11 percent at the present time. 
However, the decline in governmental expenditures has lessened in the 
last few months and the expenditures by state and local governments 
have risen about 4 billion annually since mid 1953. 


The value of agricultural exports through March of this fiscal 
vear exceeds that of the previous year of 12 percent. ‘The commodities 
that made the largest gains in the export market were cotton, cottonseed, 
lard, wheat, barley and grain sorghum. However, reductions in the ex 
ports of wheat, cotton and tobacco for April may reduce the total for the 
first 10 months of the fiscal year to only 9 percent above last year. 


In general the economic situation can be characterized by one 
word— expansion. 
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Farmers’ Prices and Income 


Agricultural prices and income have not thus far participated in the 
general rise in the level of economic activity. Prices received by farmers 
through April of this year averaged 5 percent lower than for the same 
months last year. Average prices for livestock products for this period 
are 12 percent lower while crop prices are 4 percent higher. Prices 
paid by farmers for production items, including interest, taxes and 
wage rates, are slightly higher than last year. 


Farmers received approximately 8.2 billion dollars from marketing 
in the first four months of 1955—about 5 percent less than last year. 
It should be noted that while the total income of the farm population 
in 1954 was below 1953 average per capita income was slightly higher. 
Higher average per capita income in 1954 results from 314 percent 
fewer people sharing the total. ‘The general prospects for the coming 
year are (1) volume of farm marketing is likely to be below 1954, (2) 
prices averaging a little below 1954 and (3) cash receipts declining from 
the 1954 level._G. G. Judge. 


( ‘TOPs 


COTTON 


The United States supply of cotton for the 1954-55 season is now 
estimated at 23.5 million bales. ‘The supply last year was 22.1 million 
bales. The 1939-40 total supply was 24.6 million bales, the only pre- 


vious year that the present year’s supply has been exceeded. 


Domestic consumption for the 1954-55 season is estimated at about 
8.8 million bales and exports are expected to be about 4 million bales. 
Total disappearance will be about 12.8 million bales this year com- 
pared with 12.4 million bales last year. The current estimates of total 
supply and disappearance indicate that the carryover on August 1, 1955, 
will be 10.7 million bales compared with 9.7 million bales on August 1, 
1954." 


Cotton held by CCC on May 13 totaled about 8.4 million bales, ot 
which 8.3 million bales was upland cotton. On the same date last 
year CCC stocks totaled 7.6 million bales. 


During the first six months of the 1955 season, spot prices ol 
United States and foreign growth cotton of similar quality in foreign 
markets were at about the same level. Since January however, prices 
of foreign cotton have declined considerably and are now below com- 
parable qualities of American upland cotton. ‘The relationship  be- 
tween prices for domestic cotton and foreign growth cotton is, of course, 
an important factor influencing the amount of exports of American 
cotton, 


The Cotton Situation AMS, U.S.D.A. May 27 1955, p 4-4 
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According to the Department of Agriculture, “The minimum sup- 
port price for the 1955 crop was announced on February 23 as 90 per- 
cent of the parity price for January 15 or 31.70 cents per pound for 
middling, 7/8 inch cotton at average location. If the parity price on 
August | is higher than the mid-January parity price the support price 
will be raised accordingly.”*—-Raymond B. Marshall. 


WHEAT 


The referendum on wheat marketing quotas will be held June 25, 
1955. Farmers will vote for or against marketing quotas for the 1956 
wheat crop and thus will determine the level of support prices on 
wheat next year. 


If farmers vote for wheat marketing quotas, support prices for thee 
1956 crop will be at 76 percent of parity, ‘This is within the permissable 
range of from 90 to 75 percent of parity. If farmers vote against wheat 
marketing quotas, then support prices next year will be at 50 percent 
of parity, 


Actual support prices for 1956 under these two situations cannot be 
determined, but the minimum support prices have been announced. 
Ihe effective parity price would be not less than $2.40 per bushel if: 
(1) the parity index (index of prices paid r farmers) remains stable 
and (2) the total supply available next year (excluding the 500 million 
bushel set aside) is about the same as in June this year. Under these 
assumptions, the support price will be $1.81 per bushel with approval 
of marketing quotas. On the other hand, if marketing quotas were 
not approved, the support price would be about $1.20) per bushel. 
These are possible support prices not market prices. The difference 
in market prices under the two situations probably would be less than 
the 60 cents per bushel indicated above because of the probable use of 
wheat as feed if wheat prices declined a great deal. 


For the coming crop year, the national average support price 
will be not less than $2.06 per bushel depending upon the parity 
price on July 1. This is approximately 8214 percent of the present 
parity price and compares with a support price of $2.24 for the 1954 
crop. 


As in the previous two years, special “distress” price support loans 
will be available for a temporary period this summer. These special 
loans will be effective in those areas where regular storage facilities 
are not available and where wheat can be stored successfully on the 
ground or in temporary structures. 


The support price calculations continue to be heavily influenced 
by the large supplies on hand. Carry-over of wheat on July this year 
is expected to total 1,000 million bushels, and most of this will be 
owned or controlled by C.C.C. A carry-over this size is considerably 
larger than a year’s disappearance at the 1954-55 rates. 


Ibid. p. 16 
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For the coming year, wheat production should be enough below dis- 
appearance to cut the carryover slightly. May estimates placed total 
wheat production in the U. S. at about 830 million bushels. This con- 
sisted of winter wheat production estimated at 653 million bushels and 
spring wheat production estimated at 177 million bushels. The latte: 
estimate is based on March | acreage intentions and average yields. 
Even with this reduction, supplies will be large enough to force market 
prices down to loan levels. 


The wheat crop in Oklahoma is estimated at a little over 29 million 
bushels or one-half last year’s crop based on the June | crop report.* 
he unfavorable weather in the far western and west central areas 
caused heavy abandonment. However rains on and after May 8 have 
improved the yield prospects on some existing acreage. The rains pro- 
vided moisture for filling heads on Jate wheat varieties.-Leo V. Blakley. 


Feed 


Below average disappearance of feed grains during October-March 
left record stocks of feed grains on hand April 1. The total carry- 
over into 1955-56 is now expected to be around one-fifth larger than 
last year’s record of $2 million tons. The total stocks expected to be 
carried over into 1955-56 would be equal to nearly a third of the 


average feed grain production of recent years. 


Conditions have been generally favorable tor feed crops so fai 
this year in most areas of the country. Planting of corn has made 
good progress in the Corn Belt. Small grains are in good condition 
from the northern Great Plains to the Atlantic coast, although the 
March freeze caused damage in areas of the South. The hay supply 
for 1955-56 is expected to be at least as large as last year. 


The combined stocks of oats, barley, and corn in all positions on 
April | totaled 74 million tons, 11 percent above stocks on that date 
last year. OF this, about 29 million tons were under loan and_pur- 
chase agreement or owned by CCC. Stocks of corn totaled 2,115 million 
bushels, 122 million bushels more than a year earlier, Over 40 percent 
was owned by CCC or under price support. April 1 stocks of oats and 
barley were much larger than a year ago and off-farm stocks of sorghum 
grains were the largest in recent years. Carryover of each of the 4 feed 
grains into 1955-56 is now expected to be the largest on record, with the 
corn carryover totaling around | billion bushels. 


The total quantity of high-protein feeds available for feeding in 
1954-55 is now expected to be a little smaller per animal unit than in 
1953-54. The total tonnage of oilseed cake and meal fed probably will 
be about the same as in the 1953-54 feeding season, but less dried milk 
products will be fed. During October-March the quantity of oilseed 
meal fed was 8 percent smaller than a year earlier. However, heavier 


General Crop Report, Oklahoma Crop and Livestock Reporting Service, AMS, U.S.D.A., 
June 10, 1955. 
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Oats, Barley and Sorghum Grains Price Support Operations, 
United States, 1948-55.’ 


Oats Barley Grain Sorghums 

Seasonal ave Seasonal ave Seasonal ave 
Natl. Ave. price received Natl. Ave price received Natl. Ave. price received 

Year price support by farmers price support by farmers price support by farmers 
1948 70 my Be te i he y 
1949 .69 .66 1.09 : 2.09 
1950 yf 79 1.10 ; 1.87 
1951 72 82 # 
1953 80 74 1.24 

1954 WY i 71 8 
1955 61 9 


1 The Feed Situation, A.M.S., U.S.D.A., May 23, 1955. 
Preliminary. 
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production and feeding are in prospect for April-September than in 
that period of 1954. 


Prices of most feeds have been lower this spring than a year ago, 
with the greatest decline in high-protein feeds. Prices received by 
farmers for feed grains in mid-April averaged 6 percent lower and prices 
paid for feeds purchased, 5 percent lower. The general level of feed 
prices probably will remain below a year earlier during the next few 
months if prospects continue favorable for the 1955 feed crops. ‘The 
price of corn has shown practically no seasonal increase since last fall. 


Prices of oats, barley, and sorghum grains are lower than a year ago, 
but in April were somewhat above the announced lower support levels 
on the 1955 crops. If yields this year are average or above, prices ol 
these grains probably will decline to levels more in line with the 
1955 supports. 

Price supports for oats, barley, and sorghum grains have ranged 
from 70 to 85 percent of parity in recent years. The 1955 price supports 
for these 3 grains have been set at 70 percent of parity compared with 
85 percent of parity for the 1954 crops. 

Range 

May rains brought about marked improvement in range condi 
tions for the state which were reported at 80 for June 1, up from 67 
a month earlier, Pastures were reported to be making rapid growth 
in all sections of the state except in the northwest where prolonged 
drouth and extreme temperatures had combined to kill out much 
of the stand of grasses. Areas in which loss of a substantial part of the 
native vegetation occurred are expected to be slow in recovering. —E. A. 


Tucker. 


Livestock and Livestock Products 


BEEF CATTLE 


Total meat output according to the U. S. D. A. was 7 percent 
larger during January to April of this year than it was for the same 
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ALL COWS ON FARMS 


Percent Increase, 1949 to 1955* 
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period last year. The increase was accounted tor largely by the in- 

crease in slaughter of hogs. Estimates indicate that for all of 1955, 

meat output will be 3 to 4 percent more than last year. The pros- 


nr 


pective meat supply for 1955 equals 158 pounds per person. Beet 
consumption per person is expected to be 78 pounds as compared with 
79 pounds for last year. 


Cattle numbers in the U. S. are at a record high. Indications are, 
however, that numbers are not changing much, Approximately 10 
percent more cows were slaughtered under federal inspection in 
January-March this year than last. Slaughter of heifers was up 8 
percent. During the fall, cow slaughter is expected to regain or ex- 
ceed last year’s rate. The U. S. D. A. believes that the substantial 
slaughter of cows to date suggests that a slow reduction in cattle num- 
bers may be underway. 


Numbers of beef cattle have been expanded more rapidly since 
1949 in the Southeast than in any other section of the country (Fig. 1). 
Montana and South Dakota have led the rise in the West. The in- 
crease lor the U. S. as a whole equals 22 percent from 1949 to 1955. 


The expansion of cattle feeding to record levels this spring is a 
direct result of favorable price margins and acceptable profits from 
feeding which were realized in 1954. Because of the greater number to 
be marketed, prices of fed cattle are expected to average lower during 
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early summer. Feeder prices are expected to decline seasonally this sum 
mer and fall. However, they are expected to remain above last year’s 
levels.._Robert L. Tontz. 


DAIRY 


Business conditions, affecting dairy sales, have continued to im 
prove throughout 1955. Some factors indicate further advances in 
personal incomes during the balance of 1955. If this occurs, the present 
high rate of sales should continue for the remainder of the year. 


U. S. milk production in April 1955 was -I1.2 billion pounds, 
slightly lower than April 1954. In Oklahoma, April production was 
187 million pounds compared to 178 million pounds in April 1954. The 
total year’s production for the United States is expected to be slightly 
higher than for 1954, about 4 billion pounds above prospective current 
demand. 


During May most fluid milk prices dropped at both the producer 
and consumer levels. A few markets reported slight increases. 


Retail prices per single quart of standard grade milk averaged 
22.6 cents in 25 major cities. This as a drop of one-tenth cent per 
quart from April 1955, but four-tenths cent higher than May 1954. 
Oklahoma and Southwest retail prices were some higher in line with 
higher producer prices. 


Milk dealers’ average paying price for Class I milk of 3.5 percent 
milk fat in 140 markets was $4.66 per cwt. This was 5 cents per cwt. 
less than in April. The May price in Oklahoma City to producers was 
$5.40 per cwt. “with 20 cents retained for fall pay check.” 


C.C.C. Purchases.—Purchases of dairy products for support price 
purposes were particularly heavy during the three fiscal years, closing 
March 31, 1955. During these three years, about 730 million pounds 
of butter, 680 million pounds of cheese, and 1.4 billion pounds of non- 
fat-dry-milk solids were purchased. Purchases are now (since April 1, 
1955) being made at a very much reduced rate. This should help prices 
during the months ahead as a very large percent of the accumulated 
stocks have been disposed of through the various programs set up 
by Congress. 


Foreign trade missions have worked up outlets for dairy products in 
a number of countries. While these sales have been small and classed 
as “introductory,” they should help trade in future years. 


Special promotion of dairy sales through ADA and June Dairy 
Month are receiving good consumer acceptance in Oklahoma and other 
states this year. The program is being financed by producers and 
handlers with some “tie in” advertising of related food products. It is 
expected that many new and old customers will increase their dairy 
purchases since (1) consumers have high incomes, and (2) food values 
are being stressed. 
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Summary.-The dairy outlook for the months ahead is somewhat 
improved as supplies and demand are more nearly in balance. There 
is also high employment and record personal income. These create a 
favorable climate for increased sales of dairy products.—A. W. Jacob. 


HOGS 


With crop acreage restrictions and lower support prices on feed 
grains for the 1955 crops, farmers are looking for alternative ways to in- 
crease their incomes. Some may think of feeding hogs, but this may 
prove a disappointment if farmers base their actions on the seasonal 
price rise. What are the prospects? 

Hog prices are not likely to get any better than they have been in 
the past few months with the exception of the seasonal rise beginning 
perhaps in June or early July; a little earlier than usual. The timing 
and extent of this rise may depend upon several things. If the weather 
holds good and both corn and grain sorghums look promising, farmers 
may hold back larger numbers of hogs for later marketings. Thus, if 
the decrease in the number going to slaughter is greater than normal 
in June, July and August, it will provide a basis tor a relatively large 
price increase. If slaughter does not drop materially below the usual 
seasonal decline, then the price rise will probably be only moderate 
and not materially affected by feed prospects later this fall. In any 
event hog prices are likely to be lower this fall than last. 


Oklahoma farmers should take a close look at hog-feed price 
ratios belore planning their fall hog-feeding program. ‘These price 
ratios have not been as high as 12.0 yet this year. Even though support 
prices on them may be lower than last year, feed grains still may be a 
better market in net dollars than hogs. A temporary, but higher than 
normal, seasonal price in hogs could be misleading, particularly if 
farmers do hold back their hogs for later marketings. This may happen 
in view of the good feed prospect conditions during late May and 


early June._Kenneth B. Boggs. 


POULTRY 


Egg production is expected to decline for the next four months. 
Production is expected to exceed 1954 production for this period by as 
much as 3 to 5 percent as the number of layers on farms continue to 
exceed the number of layers on farms in 1954. However, by October, 
layers on farms will have declined below 1954 and production is ex- 
pected to be as much as 5 percent below the previous year. 


Prices for eggs are expected to continue at the 1954 level through- 
out the summer. The prospects are for reduced output and continued 
strong consumer demand the last quarter of the current season and the 


first quarter of 1956. This will likely result in a sharp seasonal in- 


crease in prices. 
According to hatchery reports, laying-flock replacements have de- 
clined from the 1954 level by 19 percent. Reduction in output will not 
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be comparable, however, as the tendency to hold over old hens tor 3 
to 4 months will prevent production from declining proportionately. 

Broiler placements during April and May have exceeded the high 
established in 1954. These broilers will be moving to market during 
July and August. Unless demand improves, prices during these months 
are likely to reach the yearly seasonal low. 

Turkey consumption continues strong, resulting in continued re- 
duction in storage stocks. This will be a strong price making torce dun 
ing the marketing season if suppliers attempt to rebuild stocks. The 
supply of the heavier breeds have been reduced as much as 13 percent 
and the light breeds 32 percent as compared with 1954.-K. C. Davis. 


Commercial Vegetables 


Fresh Vegetables 


The total production of vegetables this spring is expected to be 
considerably smaller than last spring because of the 3 percent smalle: 
early spring acreage. In the southeastern, south, and south-central 
States, important growing areas had insufficient rainfall during the 
winter months which was detrimental to spring vegetable production. 
This, followed by the record low temperatures in early spring, destroyed 
and retarded the spring crop. ‘These factors indicate that prices are likely 
to be somewhat higher this spring and early summer for fresh vegetables. 


Current production forecasts on the national basis indicate sub 
stantially smaller crops of snap beans, cucumbers, sweet corn, early 
spring onions, cabbage and tomatoes. Indications are that the total 
spring vegetable crop will be about 7 percent smaller than in 1954. 


Consumer demand for fresh vegetables is likely to be as strong 
this spring and summer as it was in 1954. This, together with the 
prospects of smaller supplies, points toward a more favorable price for 
a number of the earlier vegetables. However, during late spring and 
summer the usual heavy seasonal marketing could very well .be aug 
mented by supplies from areas that normally market their crops earlier. 
This later marketing will be brought about by the delay caused by ad 
verse weather conditions earlier this year. With the larger supplies, 
prices could be expected to decline from the higher levels maintained 
earlier in the season. 

Supplies of canned and frozen vegetables for distribution during 
the remainder of 1955 are smaller than last year except for snap beans 


and sweet corn. 


Watermelons 


On total tonnage basis, watermelons are the heaviest contributor 
of vegetables harvested in the summer but they are not the most im 
portant in value as they are generally surpassed by tomatoes, cantaloupes 
and sweet corn. From all indications, the number of acres planted in 
watermelons is moderately larger than last year's acreage. 


The earls 
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summer watermelon crop, which usually accounts for about two-thirds 
of the annual crop, is expected to be about 10 percent larger than 1954, 
and perhaps 25 percent above the 5-year average (1949-53). The sum 
mer watermelon crop acreage in Oklahoma is expected to be about 16 
percent above the 1954 crop. In early summer watermelon producing 
areas, the crop was retarded by adverse weather and will be later than 
usual before coming on the market. There are no major important 
factors at present pointing to any substantial price changes from that 
ol last year except perhaps in localized areas where acreage increases 
are abnormal. The prospective 10 percent increase in acreage for 
summer watermelons is partly offset by a 9 percent decrease in late 
spring production.._Durward Brewer. 
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